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Foreword 


This issue the Bucknell University Studies marks the resump- 
tion attempt provide means for the publication the re- 
sults research scholarly work any kind members the 
faculty Bucknell University. The first number the Studies 
was brought out January, 1941, but difficulties one sort 
another made necessary the suspension the project before sec- 
ond number could published. The editors believe, however, that 
henceforth they will able bring out two more numbers each 
year. 

Both Bucknell University and the editors the Bucknell Uni- 
versity Studies disclaim any responsibility for statements fact 
opinion found papers published the Studies. 
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AMERICAN DRAMATIC THEORY COMES AGE 


ALLAN HALLINE 
Professor English 
Bucknell University 


1884 Henry James pointed out that the English novel had 
only lately become what the French call discutable elaborated 
saying, “It had air having theory, conviction, con- 
sciousness itself behind it—of being the expression artistic 
faith. would have been possible the same year say 
that American drama had not yet become discutable. But dramatic 
theory started develop appreciable scale the end the 
nineteenth century, grew importance the twentieth, and 
the last decade has made major contribution the history 
dramatic thought. Although this development has not always been 
uniform and logical, yet there evident increasing awareness 
the artistic problems involved, greater precision with respect 
the statement technical considerations, and the growth 
more subtle and profound theory.* 

Because space imposes limitations, only the published theories 
selected playwrights will considered, and only the important 
features those theories will set forth and discussed. 

Within the period the present survey (1886-1949) the first 
man the theatre write dramatic theory was William Dean 
Howells. His work this field, however, disappointing. About 
the only fundamental principle enunciates “fidelity”; 
evokes this concept several times, but fails develop deal 
with its implications. One the few principles sets forth rela- 
tive technique clearly unsound and certainly refuted sub- 
sequent American plays, namely, the relative unimportance plot. 
necessary than for novel. And asserts that the “pro- 


*This paper was read before the American Literature Group the Modern 
Language Association, New York City, 1945; has been slightly re- 

Study,” New Monthly Magazine (June, 1889), 
LXXIX, 319. Another statement point is: believe that the Amer- 
ican drama, like the American novel, will more and more series 
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longations sketches,” such writers Edward Harrigan and 
Charles Hoyt have made “the right beginning American 
Another way which Howells fails dramatic critic 
his distorted judgments. Consider this fiat taste: “To 
sure, there something about murder—some inherent grace re- 
finement perhaps—that makes its actual representation upon the 
stage more tolerable than the most diffident suggestion adultery.”* 
Professor Arthur Quinn the opinion that when Howells 
“touched the drama his judgment was sane and 
One forced disagree with Professor Quinn considering 
Howells’ incredible estimate Cyrano Bergerac. Though 
must acknowledged that Howells’ professed creed was realism, 
yet carries ridiculous lengths scorning Rostand’s master- 
piece “preposterous fable” and “tawdy melodrama,” adding 
for good measure that the play tinsel and “morally atrocious.” 
the conclusion inevitable that Howells’ dramatic criticism 
was meagre and too often unsound. 

Contemporary with Howells and far more successful play- 
wright, Bronson Howard presents organized discussion 
dramatic theory, and sets forth several principles which recur 
the creeds later dramatists. His limitations are that his theory 
not complete and that places undue emphasis certain 
features it. 1886 delivered lecture Harvard entitled 
“The Autobiography Play.” this, his most detailed state- 
ment theory, overstresses the idea that play must be, 
one way another, ‘satisfactory’ the audience.” illustrate 
his point analyzes the three versions single play, each ver- 
sion having been custom-built for the residents given locale; 


sketches, anecdotes, suggestions with less and less allegiance any 
hard and fast intrigue.” 315. Drama longer the “prisoner 

319. This not merely passing judgment, for 
later, 1901, Howells made the same point relative play Fitch: 

may that our success still the line sketches, studies, 
suggestions. thought so, when years ago, praised the work Mr. Edward 
Harrigan; thought the other night.” (After seeing “The Climbers.”) 
“The Recent Dramatic Season,” The North American Review (March, 1901), 
CLXXII, 477. 

New Taste Theatricals,” Atlantic Monthly (May, 1869), XXIII, 
637. one occasion Howells called the theatre “the arch-enemy the 
drama.” How vapidly academic this becomes apparent when one stops 
think that most the plays read were built for the theatre. 

History the American Drama from the Civil War the Present 
Day (New York, 1927), 67. 
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the first version the play was designed for Chicago, the second 
for New York, the third for London, the ground that what was 
morally acceptable one community might not another. The 
danger this concept that leads the sovereignty the 
audience and the subordination the dramatist. Another weakness 
this idea its assumption that possible know beforehand 
what specific audiences will like, knowledge that producers would 
give dictator’s ransom possess. 

corollary the foregoing theory Howard’s the idea that 
each country has its own master theme; England caste, 
France marital infidelity, America business. How unwarranted 
this generalization may seen Howard’s own plays; only 
three four out seventeen produced plays did employ busi- 
ness theme. study other American dramatists will indicate 
that business not the master theme our drama. 

There are several good features Howard’s philosophy the 
drama. the first place, recognizes the importance plot. 
Next, says that the interest the play must universal, not 
partial. The soundness this must admitted, but Howard fails 
tell how this idea can reconciled with his tenets that play 
must satisfactory the audience given locale and that each 
nation has its master theme. significant but undeveloped feature 
his theory that drama should have “ennobling influence.” 
Other dramatists have spoken these terms, but Howard was one 
the first announce this idea. 

Another authentic voice the late nineteenth century deserves 
heard. James Herne expresses theory the drama that one 
would have expected come from Howells. Herne insists that art 
must not for art’s sake, but for truth’s, and “The finer the form 
and color and the larger the truth, the higher the Just 
Howells argues for representative truth fiction, Herne post- 
ulates for the drama and admires the “representative” characters 
Dickens, “so full humanity, full the great personality 
the man, positively ‘art for truth’s sake.’ 

Associated with the foregoing concept the emphasis democ- 
racy the drama. Herne significantly affirms: stand for art 


5“Art for Truth’s Sake the Drama,” The Arena (February, 1897), 
XVII, 368. 

pp. 365-366. Herne also states that truth drama “must always 
representative.” 362. 
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for truth’s sake because perpetuates the everyday life its time, 
because develops the latent beauty the so-called commonplaces 
life, because dignifies labor and reveals the divinity the 
common Here, then, one the master themes Howells, 
Whitman, and Twain for the first time given adequate expression 
dramatic theory. Another feature Herne’s theory that 
though play must not preach objectively should teach 
subjectively.” conceives noble ends for the drama, for not 
only “its mission interest and instruct,” but also stands 
for the higher development and thus the individual liberty the 
human race.* Herne was the only one his day describe the 
function drama these terms; but forty years later far more 
thorough statement the concept was made. the lack 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness that precludes Herne’s 
theory from ranking important contribution. 

Since William Gillette’s main work belongs the nineteenth cen- 
tury, seems appropriate mention his theory this time, al- 
though was not published until 1916. His thinking about the 
drama centered almost wholly plot. play drama not 
simple and straight story; device—an invention—a care- 
fully adjusted series more less ingenious traps, independent 
yet interdependent, and arranged that while yet trapping they 
carry forward the plot theme without matter how 
clever statement this plot structure, and regardless the 
pleasure have getting caught one Gillette’s ingenious 
traps, yet must admit that this unduly circumscribed view 
the drama. 

The first playwright the twentieth century develop and 
publish theory was Clyde Fitch. carries the tradition 
Herne and Howells, but his ideas are more carefully worked out 
and expressed different phraseology. Like his predecessors 
the age realism, underlines authenticity: “Apart from the 
question literature, apart from the question art, reflect the real 
thing with true observation and with sincere feeling for what 
and what represents, and that art Partly under 


369. 

370. 

How Write Play (New York, 1916), pp. 5-6. 

Montrose Moses and Virginia Gerson, eds., Plays Clyde Fitch, Me- 
morial Edition (Boston, 1915), IV, xxxvi. 
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the stimulus Ibsen, Fitch believes that play should contain 
ethical idea, but that the “art the playwright its simulation 
reality must conceal the Fitch speaks the en- 
nobling influence but does not visualize factor 
racial improvement, Herne did. Fitch goes beyond his pred- 
ecessors discussing imagination drama, saying that “realism 
not opposed poetry and imagination,” that “imagination 
truth’s ally, not her 

The dramatist who espouses the pageant and community drama 
more than any other American playwright Percy MacKaye. 
few quotations from his book, Community Drama, will show the 
exalted view holds this art form. traces its origin the 
religion the Greeks “And reach back the old beginnings 
civilized man—to the dramatic religion early Greece, the 
dance, the chanted speech, the choral song, the organized pageantry 
codperating neighbors, expressing the God 
MacKaye speaks community drama “the ritual democracy” 
and envisions purpose fulfilled even beyond national bound- 
aries the world waiting for method, more excelling, 
for creating the international Since the latter defined 
“the neighborly mind,” possible that drama might eventually 
have part abolishing 

Though MacKaye discussing chiefly the community drama, yet 
states that the conventional drama can “an expert, scientific 
method social codperation. sums his theory fol- 
large and nobly sensuous symbolism, harmonize the complex art 
inheritances drama with the simplicity Christ’s social mes- 
sage, for the inspiration and expression growing 
Although MacKaye’s theory must recognized eloquent 
and imaginative synthesis social, religious, and esthetic ideals, 
yet has not had sufficient following make his thought repre- 


xxvii. 

tell story which shall stir the deeper emotions, stimulate the intel- 
lect, and tend ennoble the mind higher goal still.” 

“Community Drama (Boston, 1917), 12. 

play instinct neighborliness cultivated scientifically for 
some generations, might well revolutionize society extirpating the un- 
neighborly causes war.” 24. 

pp. 47-48. 
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sentative, and one inclined feel that the individual and artistic 
values are subordinated unduly social welfare. 


The most comprehensive single volume American dramatic 
theory The Art Playwriting, comprising four lectures delivered 
the University Pennsylvania 1928. Under the title “Sub- 
stance and Art the Drama,” Langdon Mitchell presents some 
plausible but unconventional ideas relative drama general, and 
some profound ideas regarding tragedy particular. Mitchell 
one very few avow that drama has didactic intent, con- 
cealed otherwise: the drama art and, such, has 
didactic intention, wish regulate, limit, and forbid. Nor 
does address itself directly morals. Its natural activity 
warm, illuminate, enliven, vivify, and agrees with 
John Synge who says that “The modern intellectual drama 
perishing from lack 


Mitchell falls with Bronson Howard and other realists the 
theatre stressing the importance the audience asserts that 
the audience everything the playwright: was everything 
Aeschylus, Calderon and the authors the 
There little find fault with Mitchell’s idea concerning the 
powerful effect which the audience has the production but 
seems clear that Mitchell pressing his point too far when 
avers that the audience practically made Elizabethan drama what 
was, and that when the audience “changed and for the worse” 
the Elizabethan drama “had died before the Puritans could kill 
Also, view many successful revivals, one questions 
Mitchell’s idea that audiences change character overnight. 


The most impressive part Mitchell’s theory has with 
the nature and function tragedy. Several passages will serve 
set forth the essence his ideas: what call tragic play 


The Art Playwriting, 28. 

37. Mitchell finds fault with Brieux because does not give 
enough pleasure and asserts that “moral siccuity” not sufficient for play. 
don’t come into this hot house and pay good money hear 
theosophy the higher mathematics explained. 

pp. 29-30. 

audience co-creator from moment moment throughout the 

30. “And so, when the men and women composing the audience 
given period change their human make-up, their feelings and values; 
when their taste declines and they like bad things, the dramatist, though 
were Sophocles, powerless against it.” 
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one which human perfection brought naught.” “Man 
mortal God. Frequently powerless, chained some rock obdurate 
anguish, set upon the blind forces nature, or, may be, 
betrayed his own soul. But self-betrayed, annihilated from 
without, his will sublime, for unconquerable.”** With respect 
the effect tragedy has upon the beholder, Mitchell says: 
now that the curtain has fallen, feel mysterious, haunting, pro- 
found, even joyful and, one must say, metaphysical conviction 
the transcendent beauty and importance human life.”** Here, 
seems me, one the most profound theories tragedy 
have yet had America. shall find expressed again, even 
more fully, the theory later playwright. 

second lecture The Art Playwriting Jesse Lynch 
Williams. Here the emphasis wholly the audience and the 
problems stagecraft the pragmatic test applied: the only 
true test how play acts how the house Williams 
one with Mitchell regard the function the audience 
the but does not fall into Mitchell’s specious 
idea that the audience helps make the quite the contrary: 
observe that all through history, most our greatest artists were 
consciously concerned with creating not only fine piece work 
but audience for Williams’ theory whole, however, 
circumscribed its failure deal with the philosophical aspects 
drama. 


third lecture the foregoing series Rachel Crothers’ “The 
Construction Play.” Miss Crothers has some pertinent things 
say about inevitability plot construction but very little about 
the social, ethical, and psychological import the drama (she may 
have felt that her subject precluded it). One her generalizations 
provocative, but she fails develop it: “Personally believe 
that great its best—is the highest form 


40. Also: “For the thesis the tragedian the splendor and 
glory the full tide action.” “For death itself adds dignity 
man; does when willing die for some great end.” 

40. 

18. Also: “It mere impertinence judge plays literary 
standards, but sheer impossibility judge them dramatic standards 
until they become drama—the thing done.” 19. 

play not born until receives the quickening that can come 
only from the psychological, perhaps psychic, current that flows back and 
forth between players and onlookers.” 24. 
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dramatic writing. believe that the most imaginative, poetic, 
mystical drama most powerfully written 

The fourth lecture printed the above volume account 
Gilbert Emery the whole process through which the idea for 
play must before reaches the audience. Some his ideas are 
sound but not original really good play play which can 
played, not only for season, but for many years.” The real inter- 
est his theory, however, its note romanticism age 
determined realism; Emery touches upon the escapist function 
drama: “The theatre, mind—and there must creed 
let this—should show forth somewhat gayer, somewhat 
sadder, somewhat truer, somewhat nobler—in short, better thing 
than the life lead, that may enter therein and lose our- 
selves for the time being that better thing.”** Or, put 
Keatsian epigram, “The romance beauty and the beauty ro- 
mance are this mortal world the only immortal things.” The 
bulk Emery’s discussion, though valuable stagecraft, deals 
little with the philosophy the drama. 

was expected that Eugene O’Neill would write subtle 
and penetrating theory. has done few occasions when 
called upon interpret the press certain his plays which 
proved annoying baffling the public. explaining these plays, 
brought light several his fundamental principles. Probably 
the most profound aspect his theory has with man and 
the great mystery which surrounds him. letter Professor 
Quinn the playwright states some central features his creed: 
confirmed mystic, too, for I’m always, always trying inter- 
pret Life terms lives, never just lives terms 
His emphasis mysticism evident his commentary “The 
Great God Brown,” when explains that behind the observable 
living drama there “background pattern conflicting tides 
the soul man.” 

O’Neill formulates cosmic concept tragedy when states 
that always conscious “the one eternal tragedy Man 
his glorious, self-destructive struggle make the Force express 
him instead being, animal is, infinitesimal incident 


Art Playwriting, 126. 
76. 
History the American Drama from the Civil War the Present 
Day, 199. 
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its O’Neill underlines the importance this theme 
and asserts its timelessness linking with the Greek drama: 


And profound conviction that this the only sub- 
ject worth writing about and that possible—or can 
be—to develop tragic expression terms trans- 
figured modern values and symbols the theatre which 
may some degree bring home members modern 
audience their ennobling identity with the tragic figures 
the stage. course, this very much dream, but 
where the theatre concerned, one must have dream, 
and the Greek dream tragedy the noblest ever.** 


important part his theory the discussion masks and 
their function making clear whether the inner nature the 
character being represented merely some front the character 
has assumed toward other persons. may that the Life 
Force struggling express itself through the characters: 
meant (the Life Force) mystically within and behind 
them, giving them significance beyond themselves, forcing itself 
through them expression mysterious words, symbols, actions 
they not themselves thus have ex- 
pressionistic theory drama, derived chiefly from Strindberg, 
which O’Neill analyzes subtly and practices various forms 
provocatively. 

view his trenchant thinking about technique and his pro- 
found insight into tragedy, O’Neill’s dramatic theory must 
recognized historically and intrinsically significant. And yet, one 
might ask whether O’Neill’s theory not over-subtle, whether 
its stress cosmic overtones does not minimize normal human 
emotions. Nor does his thinking cover all phases the drama. 
for these reasons that despite the importance O’Neill’s theory 
one concludes there something desired the way 
proportion and comprehensiveness. 

was said the beginning this paper that America has made 
least one major contribution world dramatic theory. That con- 
tribution, seems me, has been made Maxwell Anderson. 
his work have the most balanced, comprehensive, and the 


York Evening Post, February 13, 1926, “Eugene O’Neill Writes 
about His Latest Play, The Great God Brown.” 
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same time profound discussion drama written American 
playwright. Since have discussed this theory some length 
recent issue American only brief résumé will 
given here. There are definite principles, according Anderson, 
which dramatist must follow successful: (1) the 
play must deal with the inner life; (2) the story must conflict 
between good and evil within single person; (3) the protagonist 
must represent the forces good and must (4) the protagonist 
cannot perfect, for must emerge better man the end 
the play than was the beginning (5) the protagonist must 
exceptional (6) excellence the stage always moral 
excellence. Anderson, like O’Neill, goes back the Greeks 
some his thinking about tragedy states the modern equivalent 
Aristotelian theory defining the “recognition” scene and 
setting forth the concept ennoblement character through suf- 
fering. But Anderson believes that tragedy more than purging 
the emotions: is, fact, earnest the spiritual destiny 
man, for 


The message tragedy simply that men are better than 
they think they are the authors tragedy offer the 
largest hope for mankind which can discern the great 
poetry the earth, hope that man greater than his 
clay, that the spirit man may rise superior physical 
defeat and 


One the most recent statements dramatic theory Arthur 
Miller “Tragedy and the Common Miller’s credo in- 
corporates certain conventional ideas, resembles Anderson’s theory 
part, and stresses unifying evaluation its own. 

One the conventional ideas Miller includes has with the 
tragic flaw: the tale always reveals what has been called his 
‘tragic But Miller gives limited meaning this 
saying that not “necessarily “The flaw, crack 
the character, really nothing—and need nothing, but his in- 
herent unwillingness remain passive the face what con- 
ceives challenge his dignity, his image his rightful 


Anderson’s Dramatic Theory,” American Literature (May, 
1944), XVI, 63-81. 

The Essence Tragedy (Washington, 1939), pp. 51-52. 

New York Times, Section February 27, 1949, pp. 
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Such definition would exclude much that has been ac- 
cepted tragedy the highest order how, for example, could one 
interpret “inherent unwillingness remain passive” Hamlet’s 
intellectual passiveness Lear’s credulity? The second conven- 
tional feature tragedy affirmed Miller the evocation “the 
terror and the fear that classically associated with 
Here also Miller adds limitation his own saying that this 
terror and fear come from the “total onslaught individual 
against the seemingly stable cosmos surrounding us. The 
terror and pity classical tragedy, however, often came from 
onslaught against the individual. third traditional concept 
“Tragedy enlightens—and must, that points the 
heroic finger the enemy man’s freedom. The thrust for free- 
the quality tragedy which 

The foregoing aspect Miller’s theory is, course, related 
Anderson’s idea ennoblement character, but not nearly 
thoroughly carefully worked out. Also vein similar 
Anderson’s the younger playwright’s assertion that “tragedy 
implies more optimism its author than does comedy,” because 
shows the indestructibility the will man achieve his 

The unifying evaluation which Miller stresses the importance 
the common man the tragic hero: believe that the common 
man apt subject for tragedy its highest sense kings 
fact, since fear essential tragedy, and since the 
underlying fear being displaced best known the common 
man, follows that he, the common man, particularly apt sub- 
ject for tragedy. But this not new idea American dramatic 
theory, for, have already seen, Herne early propounded it. 

Miller’s contribution dramatic theory does not yet have, quite 
understandably, the importance either O’Neill’s Anderson’s 
but interesting observe its direction, particularly its 
affirmation that the tragedies which revere from age age, 
and that “In them, and them alone, lies the 
you will, the perfectibility 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S DOCTRINE 
HUMAN FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


CALKINS 
Associate Professor French 
Bucknell University 


doctrine human freedom and responsibility, implicit 

Sartre’s novels, plays, and short stories, and explicit his 
critical works, rests upon the foundation his philosophy ex- 
pounded his voluminous ontological treatise, L’Etre Néant.' 
Without attempting cover the entire scope this book, 
follow Sartre all his acknowledgments other philosophers, 
have tried extract from this treatise the fundamental concepts 
pertinent his doctrine human freedom and responsibility, 
that the essential philosophic bases his doctrine might ac- 
cessible the English reader. order not deform his thought 
unduly the process reduction, have adhered quite closely 
Sartre’s own terminology. 

Sartre proclaims man totally free and totally responsible. 
The underlying principle that freedom expressed Sartre 
his formula, “existence precedes human reality, whereas 
the world objects the natural world essence precedes 
existence. For example, the concept any object tool exists 
the mind the artisan before the object itself brought into 
existence, that here can say that essence precedes 
Likewise the natural world can say that the essence the 
rose exists the seed before the rose comes into existence. But 
when Sartre says that human reality existence precedes essence, 
means that concept man, ideal essence human nature, 
exists, either the mind God otherwise, determine man’s 
nature. other words, believes that man creates the nature 
man invents his own essence does not merely respond 


Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Etre Néant (Paris, 1943). 

1946), 17. 

Néant, pp. 31-32, and est Humanisme, 
pp. 19-22. 
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fulfill pre-conceived ideal human nature. man exists first 
and invents his own essence without having conform any 
ideal human nature which prior his existence, then 
totally free, but also totally responsible for what humanity is: 
without excuse. But what the nature this liberty which 
creates the essence man? 

Sartre, like Descartes, arrives the apprehension being 
way the cogito, but for Sartre pre-reflective This 
cogito reveals two distinct types being, unconscious being the 
being phenomena, and conscious being the being human 
reality. The former Sartre calls being-in-itself. The latter, con- 
scious being, has itself two modes, which calls being-for-itself 
and being-for-itself-for-others. The apprehension being the 
pre-reflective cogito constitutes the fundamental reality beyond 
which cannot go: the dual proposition, being and conscious 
being is, Sartre’s primary postulate. There cause, neces- 
sity, reason for being, nor cause itself; absolute con- 
How does Sartre describe these three types 

Being-in-itself complete positivity, absolute coincidence itself 
with itself, opaque itself, for completely filled 
with itself; plenitude being which there void, 
rupture coincidence self with self, fissure which can 
get perspective itself have relationship anything not 
can lack cannot presence itself, for coincides 
completely with cannot conscious itself and nothing 
but itself; and only what is. For example, the table 
what and nothing more. not even table-in-itself, for table 
human relationship; not relation anything but itself, 
for whatever relations may have are established human 
reality, not it; what and more, but is; there 
outside human reality and has 

Human reality exists the mode being-for-itself conscious 
being. presence itself. order presence itself there 
must perspective self, recoil self from self, distance 
from self (which not spatial, however), separation self 
from self, void, fissure, inadequacy coincidence self 
with self, wrenching away self from self; this being cannot 


pp. 123-124, 714-716. 
pp. 32-33, 116. 
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completely what is. this fall from being, this decompres- 
sion being, this separation self from self which presence 
itself, and which the internal structure human reality con- 
scious This separation, this fissure, this distance, noth- 
which rises and constitutes itself being. Being-in-itself 
beyond affirmation and negation, for affirmation and negation posit 
consciousness which affirms and being-in-itself, which 
plenitude being, cannot originate non-being 
The act affirming implies non-being possibility for example, 
affirm that the table here, imply the possibility the table 
not being here; the possibility non-being requisite for 
either affirmation negation. question also implies non-being 
possibility ask the question, “Is the table here?” thereby 
imply that may may not here; question can arise 
unless non-being possibility. But have already said that 
being-in-itself cannot the source non-being, since pleni- 
the non-being which rises possibility and which implied 
question. Now non-being cannot arise from being, and 
arises when question, then the nature being must 
non-being order that non-being can arise world being. 
find non-being the internal structure human reality: 
that nothing, that negativizing being which separates self 
from self human This non-being the core being 
being. Negation non-being cannot support itself; must 
negation something; posits being; constitutes itself 
say, “There table here,” have already posited 
the existence table order negate it. Negation itself 
can only not this not that. this non-being, this lack 
being which the internal structure human reality, and which 
call liberty, constitutes itself being, the given, con- 
crete given. Negativity liberty discrimination choice, but 
choice cannot operate the void; can operate only concrete 


pp. 116-121. 
57. 

pp. 40-41. 
pp. 39-40. 
pp. 58-65. 
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situations limitations: limitation the necessary condition 
world being; the situation into which born the given, 
the concrete limitations which his liberty acts but 
turn his liberty which gives meaning and significance the 
given, make the situation. This negativity, this non-being, 
this lack being, this being which never completely itself, which 
human liberty, always beyond the given. what not, 
and this which not turns the given constitute its meaning, 
its only the given which human liberty chooses 
which pertinent it. For example, want car; order 
want car must first constitute myself ideal world which 
does not exist then the light that which 
does not exist, return the situation which does exist and 
constitute myself I-do-not-have-a-car, I-lack-a-car, which 
given situation but that situation can exist only the negativizing 
process which first constitutes the ideal world which does not exist. 
case could being give rise this negativity. having 
house whatever else may have cannot give rise lack 
car: that lack can only come into being through this non-being 
which human liberty, but turn can only arise the situation 
where cars exist, where human beings like myself have cars. 
other words, this ideal state which does not exist me-having-a- 
car must one possibles, and not just external possibility 
the world, which would not constitute the given which 
liberty acts. For example, the ordinary person does not yet feel 
called upon mention the fact that does not have airplane, 
for that not yet one the possibles the ordinary person. Now 
this situation which double negation have car the 
ideal world which does not not have car the present 
which does exist), choose manner being: shall have 
car the distant future, the near future, right away, not 
all. other words, liberty chooses freely manner being 
the given alone gives meaning the situation. With 
exactly the same amount money the bank may constitute 
myself having-enough-money not-having-enough-money-for- 
a-car. exterior circumstance (and human liberty cannot change 
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every exterior circumstance) such that cannot have car 
(even then liberty which chooses not steal one), still 
choose manner being that situation. choose myself 
rebellious, resentful, resigned, wistful perhaps. This crude 
illustration the internal relation between liberty and situation: 
liberty can operate only given situation, but turn gives 
significance that situation, which turn creates new situation 
which liberty again operates, and infinitum. this 
liberty which the source all individuality, which one’s 
manner being given situation. Given exactly the same situa- 
tion, two persons choose the same manner being, and situa- 
tion can remain the same for long; for every choice creates new 
situation. This choice operates all the time; are never free not 
choose for refusal choose still choice. Sartre expresses this 
necessity choice saying that are “condemned 
The only thing our liberty not free not choose. too 
surges with our being the world; not the cause itself 
any more than being-in-itself too without necessity, without 
cause, unjustifiable. Yet its surging must begin choose 
the given which finds itself; must invent its own essence 
goes, without help guide. 

This being-for-itself, this presence itself, this lack coincidence 
self with self, consciousness. have already explained how 
non-being can only constitute itself being, this non-being 
consciousness must consciousness something: conscious- 
ness not being particular thing. For example, consciousness 
the table differentiation between this table and me. apprehend 
between and the repeat, that consciousness, which 
non-being, surges the given, which gives meaning and 
significance, and constitutes that given situation being-in- 
the-world. For example, there abundance given the room 
this moment, but does not constitute part situation for 
consciousness not functioning it; bring into rela- 
tionship me; so, although given, does not constitute part 
situation. The absent-minded professor example 
choice the given constitute the situation: for him, in- 
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situation chooses the given which his consciousness operates 
but the outsider who sees all about him the given which con- 
stitutes the situation for the outsider but not for the professor, the 
professor absent-minded. not absent-minded all, but 
what situation for one not for the other; for each one chooses 
his situation. Our individuality, which our manner being 
the world, depends the choice make the given constitute 
our situation. 

the world everyday experience consciousness presence 
the world and its thousand demands and ready-made values, upon 
which acts immediately, thereby valorizing those demands without 
calling them into question. But may happen that break may 
occur between consciousness and the outside world; instead 
turning out the world, may turn itself; may presence 
itself, apprehension itself. have seen, consciousness 
the non-being negativity which constitutes the ideal world where 
values are born: that presence which establishes relation- 
ships the world, which gives significance the world: when 
this consciousness apprehends itself apprehends itself non- 
being, source all the values the world. The mode man’s 
apprehension his consciousness his liberty the source 
value the world anguish. Nothing justifies him choosing any 
given 

The other mode conscious being being-for-itself which 
Sartre includes one the ontological modes being being- 
for-itself-for-others. Consciousness the world things always 
being the mode not being what is; always beyond the 
not; makes itself negativity being-in-itself. But 
this conscious being does not exist solely world being-in- 
itself; also exists world other consciousness, other 
liberties, other transcendences, which are other human beings. 
the world objects, exist only for myself: myself the 
origin relationships the world: constitute being world, 
objects having relationships, meaning, significance only rela- 
tion me. The world world objects-utensils relation 
free-project being. But there another mode being, which 
our mode being-for-others. Only world where others exist 
can apprehend ourselves being what are: for ourselves 
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are non-being. Others must reveal what are. Under the 
gaze another experience ourselves objects have out- 
are visible and vulnerable. Our acts are visible; have 
nature, essence which are, but for others, not for ourselves 
and yet recognize this essence ourselves. outside our- 
selves, alienated from the liberty another, another non- 
being which establishes relationships, gives meaning and signif- 
icance. Each one apprehends himself object which 
another gives meaning. The meaning which another liberty gives 
this object which are escapes our control. Our liberty stops 
where another’s begins. The only limit our liberty the liberty 
others, and the only limit the liberty others our liberty. 
This being that are outside ourselves the liberty another, 
this self which alienated from us, recognize ourselves. 
Shame the recognition this self alienated from us. For Sartre 
the original fall man the existence others: the gaze 
which fixes object. This object which are for others the 
self have made ourselves and for which are totally respon- 
sible cannot escape are it, the mode being-in-itself. 
The only way recuperating our liberty constitute turn 
the other object for us, object-utensil our free project our- 
Now constituting others objects our free project 
ourselves are violating their liberty, and our liberty turn 
limited inasmuch are objects for others. find the 
being-for-others internal structure our being. alone re- 
veals what are, self are responsible for, although 
escapes us. 

have mentioned passing the free project ourselves: 
the double process human liberty first projecting 
yond the given into ideal world and then turning back 
the present give meaning the light that ideal world. For 
all choices are made this process the projection self into 
ideal world and the consequent projection back the real 
world. For Sartre there fundamental choice, fundamental 
project each individual the light which all secondary 
choices are made. All our acts, matter how seemingly insig- 
nificant, express that fundamental choice project ourself. 
fundamental, but not made once for all: must re- 
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any Our acts valorize the fundamental project. Sartre’s 
example that the alarm clock the morning: act 
springing out bed hearing the alarm made the assump- 
tion the worth value the day’s work; but the act itself 
getting valorizes the day’s work; not questioned for the 
the everyday world, act the light initial funda- 
mental project myself, and acts valorize that project that 
not actively question. But its unjustifiability always lurk- 
ing the background, and whenever any hesitation occurs between 
the valorizing acts and the fundamental project, then the project 
itself question, and apprehend our liberty, that 
which value, meaning, reason comes into the world. This appre- 
hension one’s absolute liberty and one’s responsibility the 
choice one makes one’s fundamental project experienced 
anguish, has already been mentioned. Sartre uses the example 
writing his book illustrate this point. Certain questions which 
might arise, such whether should written all, whether 
would timely, and on, are purely questions answered 
relation the world and would entail sentiment anguish. 
But once embarked the book and thoroughly engaged 
that his whole person could understood only the light that 
project himself, then comes question this project 
relation himself, experiences anguish the apprehension 
his absolute liberty choose reject any moment this essential 
project 

But towards what does being-for-itself conscious being project 
being-for-itself described lack being, the possible 
what lacks, and value the unrealized totality which “haunts” 
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que liberté s’angoisse propos livre que j’écris, faut que 
livre apparaisse dans son rapport avec moi, faut que 
découvre d’une part mon essence tant que que été (j’ai été ‘voulant 
écrire d’autre part néant qui sépare liberté cette es- 
sence (j’ai été ‘voulant mais rien, méme pas que j’ai été, peut 
(je découvre possibilité permanente comme condition 
faut que saisisse liberté, dans constitution méme livre comme mon 
possible, tant qu’elle est destructrice possible, dans présent dans 
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the crescent moon, for example, lacks moon order 
full this being-for-itself, which human reality, and 
which lack being, negativity being, projects itself towards 
being, being-in-itself where there lack, rupture identity. 
This can never attain, for attained complete identity, pleni- 
tude being, then would lose its character negativity, lack, 
presence to; other words, being-for-itself would completely 
engulfed being-in-itself, and would longer conscious 
Now when man apprehends himself non-being, nega- 
tivity, liberty, lack being, experiences anguish for this 
non-being that is, forever seeking, projecting itself towards 
the solidity being-in-itself. other words, might say that 
anguish the realization man the unattainability his funda- 
mental project himself. 

the face this anguish, there are two possible conducts: 
may flee from it, may assume it. flee from it, take 
refuge conduct excuse. resort psychological deter- 
minism, external values, sociological values, which are all 
conducts excuse designed mask from ourself our total respon- 
But doing are bad faith, for order flee 
from something, order hide something from ourself, must 
first constitute ourself conscious that something order 
escape it: escape anguish must conscious order 
flee from it. Our flight from into conduct excuse there- 
fore essentially bad faith. This plane existence which take 
refuge from our liberty and responsibility conducts excuse 
and bad faith what Sartre calls the inauthentic The 
other possible conduct may choose the face anguish what 
calls the authentic existence, which assume that anguish 
fully take ourself our responsibility free engagement 
ourself made higher level reflective consciousness. This free 
engagement necessarily throws into action, but free, responsible 
action. Inasmuch live world other liberties cannot 
foresee all the consequences our acts, but must take the leap 
the dark, constantly choosing given situations and accepting 
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the responsibility those choices acts spite their unpre- 
dictability, and acting again the ever-new situation which arises 
our own choices. Every man what makes himself: can 
blame nothing can blame only 

for Sartre man liberty surging world being, both 
which are without necessity, without cause, unjustifiable. 
liberty choosing its manner being without signs, without guides, 
condemned invent its own essence, create its own values, 
without excuse. Man totally responsible for the essence man, 
which never given, never completely made, but always the 
process making the being who condemned his 
structure being forever separated from himself non- 
being and yet who constantly seeks that fugitive identification 
self with self which doomed failure. 

can perhaps understand more clearly now the principles 
underlying the following remarks made Sartre: “The first step 
and make the total responsibility his existence rest him. 
And when say that man for himself, not 
mean that responsible only for his own individuality, but 
that responsible for all men. When say that man 
chooses himself mean that each one chooses himself, but 
also choosing himself chooses all men. fact, there not 
one our acts which, creating the man that want be, does 
not create the same time image man such think 
ought be. This image valid for all and for our whole period. 
our responsibility greater than might suppose, for en- 
gages all humanity. the man who engages himself and who 
realizes that not only the person chooses be, but also 
legislator choosing all humanity well himself, could not escape 
the sentiment his total and profound responsibility. One 
should always ask himself, “What would happen every one did 

this philosophy despair, most commentators have called 
it? Sartre calls philosophy “optimistic 
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THE seventeenth century, when pirates and treasure-hunters 
sweated and fought for plunder the high seas, the shore- 
folk found riches lying almost their door-step. Lumps am- 
bergris and occasionally whale were cast the waves—grey 
gold that was worth fortune any man. 

Ambergris soft, waxy, greyish substance that was used 
colonial days perfumes, pastilles, precious candles, hair-powders, 
pomatum, and medicine, and still used base for the finest 
perfumes. Claret was also flavored with it. The Turks used am- 
bergris for cooking, and carried Mecca for the same religious 
purpose that Christians carried frankincense St. Peter’s 
Rome. Its source (the bowels sick whale) did not become pub- 
licly known until the late eighteenth century. Previously, some per- 
sons imagined ambergris nothing but the excrement un- 
known giant birds; others thought just the scum the sea; and 
many believed the queer stuff mixture honeycomb and 
wax which had tumbled down the base the rocks along the 
shore where was nearly always found. 

seventeenth-century London ambergris was valued chiefly for 
perfumes and medicine, and its market value, quoted high 
seventy-five shillings ounce, caused voyagers the Western 
World keep sharp lookout for the precious substance. Search 
for this form treasure was encouraged the same time Eng- 
lish government officials and proprietors, who valued the first settle- 
ments the New World more terms their yield precious 
metals and products quickly convertible into gold and silver than 
the wealth the virgin soil. Certainly Bermuda and the 
Bahamas the first wasted little time after landing before 
scattering along the shore search ambergris. 

When Governor More arrived with shipload colonists 
Bermuda 1612, found the island three castaways, and one 
these, Edward Chard, immediately questioned regarding am- 
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bergris, pearls, and treasure trove. Had seen any these? 
Chard replied that had found nothing “but the fruits the ile,” 
but was lying, because and his companions had found and 
concealed huge lump ambergris. was merely trying gain 
time warn the others secrecy. His plan was carry the 
ambergris secretly aboard ship bound for London and there 
share its profits equally with his fellows. The plan miscarried when 
one the conspirators told Governor More the whole story, with 
the result that the chief magistrate jailed all three embezzlers 
the proprietors’ property. This action caused factional divi- 
sion Bermuda, possession the lump ambergris for time 
threatening full-spread civil war among the few settlers. was 
the size and even the shape giant, weighing 160-190 pounds, 
and from its sale London was realized profit 

After this sensationally rich discovery, the Bermuda Company 
instructed each governor they sent the colony have his col- 
onists search carefully the shores the islands for ambergris.? The 
result was many discoveries that for generation after the found- 
ing the colony search for ambergris became one the principal 
occupations Bermudians. exaggeration state that the 
colony succeeded only because its ambergris. 


The Bermuda proprietors later years shared any treasure found 
with the owner the land and with the finder. one time they 
claimed only one-fifth, dividing the remainder between the finder 
and the owner, after allowing the governor three shillings, four- 
pence each ounce. Later, the proprietors became more greedy, 
reserving one-half the treasure themselves. 


the early settlement the Bahamas ambergris played part 
almost equally important. The first settlers, like those Bermuda 
and Virginia, were more treasure-seekers than agriculturists. 
late 1697 was reported that oil, spermaceti “and Every year 
some small quantities ambergreece [were] Throwne ashoare” 
the The proprietors the Bahamas advised their gover- 
nors insist fair division this valuable treasure among the 
proprietors, the governor, and the finders, and they cautioned 
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against thieves. Strict orders were given that one permitted 
search for ambergris unless had first procured license. 

When Captain Woodes Rogers came out New Providence 
governor the Bahamas 1718, found this island’s vagabond 
population pirates, wreckers, and treasure-hunters making quite 
satisfactory discoveries ambergris add their loot. The 
officials could only guess how much the stuff was being stolen. 
1722 one piece was found weighing 166 this must have 
brought pretty price London. large find was extremely 
rare, like the Kohinoor diamond, but the records the Bahamas 
show frequent discoveries the precious substance, with many 
ships clearing from Nassau during the period 1722-23 carrying 
small lumps ambergris Charles Town and Philadelphia.* 

greater treasure trove than ambergris was royal Royal 
fish consisted whales cast ashore adrift, porpoises, and 
geons. Their history curious. Royal fish formed variety the 
casual revenues definitely reserved the Crown statute the 
year 1324. This right was confirmed successive acts Parlia- 
ment extending the reign Queen Elizabeth. Admiralty lawyers 
expressed themselves explicitly the right royal fish. They 
from profound learning, that the head whale belonged 
the King but that the tail belonged the Queen furnish 
whalebone for her bodice. Unfortunately, the learned jurists neg- 
lected advise their readers where whales might found that 
grew whalebone their tails. 

the sixteenth century the Crown granted away patent its 
right royal fish (together with that wreck) the Lord 
Admiral; the Lord Admiral turn made his deputies, the Vice- 
Admirals, accountable for this perquisite the office. Statutes 
and ordinances determined the manner accounting very meticu- 
lously, but, the case wrecks during the preceding centuries, 
the right whales had been largely granted away lords 
manors, resulting innumerable disputes over ownership. Ofttimes 
the arguments over rightful possession the whale waxed 
fiercely and were protracted that the whale rotted away before 
either claimant was able profit from the find. Ordinarily, the 
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legal owner never even caught glimpse his prize because, be- 
fore could arrive upon the scene, the shore-folk had cut the 
fish and carted away concealed barns and caves the 
countryside until the hue and cry died out. 

Such was the history the Wicklow whale 1678. this in- 
stance report came the Judge the Admiralty and the Vice- 
Admiral Dublin whale cast ashore Wicklow, seventeen 
miles distant. The Vice-Admiral dispatched servant seize the 
whale, while the Judge the Admiralty ordered the Marshal 
the Court impanel jury the place inquire its value and 
discover the legal owner. Then several lords the neighborhood 
rode up, each vociferously demanding the fish his legal right. 
But the question ownership was settled the customary man- 
the natives cut the whale pieces and carted away before 
the jury could make known its findings. receipt this evil 
news, the Judge reported sententiously the Lord Admiral that 
the fish was little value, because its smallness and the lack 
utensils, “so better not bother.” 

Two generations after this event royalty was better served. 
When word came Caroline, Queen George II, Greenland 
whale cast ashore the Norfolk coast, she dispatched messenger 
the spot, who seized its whalebone without any opposition from 
the inhabitants. The whalebone beautifully supplied the royal ward- 
addition, provided portion for the maid honor 
Lady Suffolk, the girl’s great delight. 

Herman Melville pictures Moby Dick struggle for the 
possession royal whale. Certain mariners the Cinque Ports 
(southeastern ports England) captured whale and then were 
forced surrender the Lord Warden the Ports. The Lord 
Warden was the Duke Wellington. Melville describes the 
scene, the poor, sunburnt sailors had visions £150 from the 
whale’s oil and bone when stepped mysterious gentleman 
demanding for the Lord Warden. One asked him: 

“Please, sir, who the Warden?” 

“The Duke.” 

“But the Duke had nothing with taking this fish?” 

“It his.” 

“We have been great trouble, and peril, and some expense, 
and all that the Duke’s benefit getting nothing all 
for our pains but our 
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“It his.” 

“Is the Duke very poor forced this desperate mode 

“Tt his.” 

thought relieve old bed-ridden mother part 
share this whale.” 

“It his.” 

“Won't the Duke content with quarter half?” 

“It his.” 

the whale was seized and sold, and the Duke Wellington 
received the money. honest clergyman the town wrote the 
Duke, begging him take the case the poor men into considera- 
tion, but was told mind his own business. 

However small its profits from whales royal fish may have 
been year year, the Admiralty vigorously insisted upon its an- 
cient revenue until far into the nineteenth century. itemized 
account the “droits the Admiralty” from March September, 
1832, gives the extraordinary expenditure £53.9s.11d. incurred 
“executing process arrest whale,” Admiralty warrant. 
Certainly this was vast Did the income from its oil and 
whalebone justify the effort? The record leaves entirely the 
dark, but late 1885 the Deputy Receiver Wrecks seen 
taking possession the name the King whale stranded 
the tide the Severn. Solemnly, and with due observance the 
traditional ceremony the Middle Ages, proclaimed the 
assembled crowd that the carcass was flotsam and jetsam and 
royal droit. 

Akin beachcombers but more like pirates were wreckers. 
Wreckers were really lazy pirates. Pirates plundered ships the 
high wreckers looted ships driven ashore storms, ships 
they helped drive ashore. However, there was this basic difference 
between the two—pirates operated bands under chiefs, and al- 
ways with good eye for business, whereas many wreckers were the 
average simple country folk who suddenly were transformed the 
sight great treasure coming ashore into mob looters. And 
yet there was another type persistently scourging the Caribbean, 
the professional wrecker, who was also beachcomber, treasure 
hunter, and pirate. 

The ancient common law relating wreck was extremely cruel. 
provided that when ship was lost sea all its goods cast 
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ashore became the property the King. However, the necessities 
arising from the expansion commerce the later Middle Ages 
caused humanizing the law through series charters and 
statutes. The most important these was charter granted 
King Henry III England which ordained that the event either 
man beast escaped the goods the ship should subject 
claim the owner for three months; but after this period they 
should become the property the King his grantee. 

generation later, 1276, the Statute Westminster the 
First extended the period during which claim might made from 
three months year and day, with the requirement that the 
sheriff some other local official the Crown retain the goods 
his possession. any man appeared within this period with proof 
ownership, then the sheriff was bound render him the 
not, the Crown, his grantee, should take possession 
permanently. 

early modern times the most beneficent change the law 
wreck occurred 1771 when Lord Mansfield handed down the 
decision King’s Bench that title wreck remained the owner 
even though living creature escaped. The sheriff was instructed 
hold the goods salvaged from wreck for year and day 
awaiting proof ownership. 

When sailing ships were frail things and the coastal waters 
generally uncharted, wrecks occurred frequently, producing valu- 
able perquisite the Crown. However, this revenue was not 
conserved. Even before the Conquest, the Crown initiated the 
practice granting out its right wreck along the coast landed 
proprietors and the seaports. The right wreck was also in- 
cluded grants admiralty jurisdiction the lords palatine 
Durham and Chester, and the southeast shore England 
the five wealthy commercial towns the Cinque Thus 
the opening the seventeenth century the Crown had permanently 
alienated one its important revenues along the greater part the 
coast line England. Fraudulent claims the right wreck, to- 
gether with the thievery royal officials, further diminished the 
royal income from wreck almost the vanishing point. The 
Crown’s surviving jurisdiction over wreck remained the Lord 
Admiral, and, when vice-admirals the coasts were created the 
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reign Henry VIII, the Admiral delegated them his duties 
the counties, which included with the preservation wrecks the 
suppression pirates. 

More interesting social historian than the machinery 
Admiralty administration and the interminable petty quarrels over 
ownership wrecks’ the pillaging wrecks the shore folk— 
the hunger the people for plunder. The diminishing profits from 
wrecks, and the utter failure most cases the owners the ships 
and goods recover their property, proved due large 
measure their looting people living along the coast. Plunder- 
ing wrecks represented serious problem the English govern- 
ment for four hundred years, from the fifteenth century until well 
past the middle the nineteenth century, for the reason that many 
the landed gentry and officials were not only engaged this 
business, but were, the same time, sharing the ill-gotten loot 
pirates. 

While thousands Englishmen during the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries sailed the seas privateers and pirates 
search prizes, and thousands, perhaps, sought the treasures that 
had gone down wrecked Spanish plate ships along the Bahamas 
and Hispaniola, and thousands more engaged smuggling, multi- 
tude gaunt country-folk were simply sitting down the neigh- 
boring rock-bound coast awaiting the bounty that Providence was 
certain time cast their feet. They actually lived from “Loot 
the grace God.” These poor people looked Heaven and the 
sea for maintenance. The better sort among them echoed from their 
hearts the sentiment old Parson Troutbeck, who, with uplifted 
eyes, murmured his pulpit, “We pray thee, Lord, not that 
wrecks should happen, but that wrecks happen, Thou wilt 
guide them into the Scilly Isles, for the benefit the poor 

Cornwall and Devon were most prolific wrecks and wreckers. 
certain parts their coast when stricken ship hove into view, 
virtually the entire countryside swarmed the water’s edge. Such 
was the picture presented the Admiralty agent, Sir John Killi- 
grew, who had been sent the Lizard the Devonshire coast 
1619 erect lighthouse. reported that hoped soon com- 
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plete the tower his lighthouse, but the inhabitants the Devon 
village had angrily complained him that would take away 
“God’s grace” from them, since there would more benefits 
for them from shipwrecks after the lighthouse was completed.* 
Making survey the situation, discovered his amazement 
entire houses this village constructed from the planks ships 
wrecked along the coast. 

vice-admiral his deputy, hearing wreck, was required 
law hasten the spot with all available local officials and 
save the remains the ship and its goods. Almost always, how- 
ever, the time their arrival the ship had been thoroughly 
ravaged and its goods hopelessly dispersed among the cellars, barns, 
and caves the neighborhood. the event officers arrived time 
they ordinarily stood powerless before the ferocity the looters. 
Proclamations dire punishment unless they surrendered their 
plunder did good. The vice-admiral and his deputies were in- 
structed the Admiralty Office pursue and seize the stolen 
goods, forward complete inventory thereof London, and, 
any person hindered the execution their duties, bind him over 
answer, commit him the custody the Marshal the 
Such orders were impossible enforce entire com- 
munities which felt sustained Providence. Even today vir- 
tually impossible save the parts airplane wrecked 
isolated area from being stolen otherwise respectable people 
whom someone’s misfortune their good fortune. 

Parliament passed statute 1713, which re-enacted 1727, 
end these practices” the sea coasts. The law was 
made fearsome, severity punishment being then considered the 
best deterrent crime. All the local officials and other persons 
rank living towns near the sea were commanded summon 
the relief ship seen distress. Persons convicted 
secreting goods were found guilty causing the destruc- 
tion the ship, and declared felons without benefit clergy. 
Yet, despite all efforts Parliament, looting continued large 
scale, for 1736 number gentlemen Gloucester petitioned 
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Parliament against “the wicked and barbarous Custom the 
Country People adjacent the Sea” plundering wrecks. They 
reported many instances, especially Cornwall and Devon, ves- 
sels coming ashore with cargoes intact and with the probability 
getting off with the next tide had not been for the natives cutting 
large breaches the hulls and making off with the cargoes. The 
principal gentlemen Gloucester asked Parliament make such 
acts crime without benefit clergy, and the merchants the city 
vigorously supported the petition, declaring themselves have 
been “Great Sufferers this The latter seemed wor- 
ried more over the decline their business from the looting and 
storing goods and liquors than over any social evil involved. 


This petition spurred Parliament the enactment 1742 
another statute against wreckers which provided that any person 
who plundered wrecked vessel distress, whether any living 
creature was board not, who maliciously interfered with 
fugitive from the ship, put out false lights cause the wrecking 
the ship was considered guilty capital crime without 
benefit clergy. 

Parliament might threaten, but what did threats amount 
long men Devon and Cornwall were paid less than subsistence 
wages? certain parishes Cornwall late 1759-1764 the 
average monthly pay the tin miners varied between sixteen shill- 
ings and twenty-one shillings ($4.00-$5.25), and from this pittance 
fines for misdemeanors were often deducted. was wonder then 
that, half-starved, they disregarded property rights wreck, and 
menaced the lives those who sought cheat them their bread, 
whether these were owners government officials. The wreck was 
them God’s gift, and soon ship was observed distress 
off the coast, they forsook their mines and, arming themselves with 
axes and hatchets, proceeded stalk it. Even the ship were only: 
slightly crippled, they would hack pieces before the next tide. 
And they would cut down anyone who opposed them. Once when 
Dutch trader two hundred and fifty tons laden with clarets was 
wrecked the Cornish coast, the tin miners stripped her every- 
thing within twenty-four hours, and celebrated their unprecedented 
feat with glorious 


The Gloucester Journal, February 24, 1735-36. 
Jenkin, Cornish Seafarers (New York, 1932), pp. 89-90. 
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horrifying though fairly typical incident was the plundering 
brigantine 1751. The ship was bound from London for 
Penzance when was driven toward shore violent storm. The 
crew took their boats too soon, with the result that all were 
drowned within few minutes. The surveyor the customs and 
his assistants hurried secure the cargo and valuable parts the 
ship for the owners, but when they offered the townsmen reward 
guard the vessel these boldly answered that they found more 
profitable rob the ship than save for the proprietors. There 
was virtually protection. 

mob congregated the spot, and pandemonium reigned. Peo- 
ple from the adjacent towns, villages, and parishes swarmed in, 
every man, woman, and child snatching anything could lay 
hands and hurrying away. The officers, fearing for their lives 
from such ferocious pack, dared not arrest any the looters. 
Then, when someone discovered kegs liquor the hold, inde- 
scribable orgies followed. Those country magistrates who were 
present, the law required, might possibly have persuaded the 
mob better behavior, but they preferred remain aloof like vul- 
tures perch, and deplore the sad spectacle. 

One conscientious gentleman, viewing the scene from cliff, 
grieved the sight the looting, but felt helpless. observed 
with horror his “Fellow Christians” expressing their coun- 
tenances ghastly joy” the woeful calamity fine ship, and 
falling the spoil “like hungry Tygers their Prey, with brutal 
violence and insatiable Greediness. Men and women ran eagerly 
plunder, and carried off, not only their shoulders, but (sur- 
prising Impudence, Harden’d Villainy) even Drays and Horses, 
the Goods and Materials, unconcerned and bold, they had 
bought them price.” Children staggered away under loads 
booty, and was startled see farmers and tradesmen, whom 
knew fairly easy circumstances, active the looting 
were the rougher 

This witness the looting the brigantine crusaded for reform. 
petitioned the House Lords and the Commons pass laws for 
securing the property merchants suffering from shipwrecks and 
for assisting the civil magistrates and officers the revenue the 
discharge their duty. even obtained support for his petition 


The Gloucester Journal, August 27, 1751. 
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from merchants London. response his crusade and agi- 
tation from other sources, Parliament passed act imposing the 
death penalty for plundering vessel distress, wrecked, 
whether any living creature was board not, for maliciously 
interfering with fugitive from the ship. Nevertheless, there was 
scarcely any abatement looting until the middle the nineteenth 
century when last the coast guard was strengthened sufficiently 
provide effectual cordon for the protection wrecked 

Wrecking modern practice. late 1782 the following 
official report was received from the Admiralty Office: “By letters 
from different quarters appears that the savage practice 
plundering the wrecks ships cast away the western coasts 
England, and Ireland, still prevails. Two remarkable instances 
that have lately happened are melancholy proofs its existence. 
The ship Catarina lately stranded Skerr Sands, near Bridge-end, 
was attacked the populace, and defended the Sheriff and 
gentlemen the neighbourhood, which battle ensued, which 
three persons were killed, and many wounded, among whom was 
the Sheriff himself. Six the ringleaders were secured, and 
hoped will severely punished. like attempt was made plun- 
der the Lancaster Witch, lately stranded Galway bay, when 
part the 66th regiment, with most the Revenue Officers, 
marched protect the wreck, when the country people pressed 
hard upon the soldiers that they were obliged fire their 
defense, when one two was shot dead, and more than twelve 
wounded; Whereupon the mob dispersed, and the goods saved 
lodged the King’s There was scarcely any abate- 
ment the despicable looting wrecks until the middle the 
nineteenth century, when the coast guard was sufficiently strength- 
ened guard wrecks. 

Looting wrecks the southwest coast England had its 
sordid counterpart the Bermudas and the West Indies through- 
out the colonial period. the early 1620’s Spain came near 
declaring war England because Bermudians plundering the 
wreck the San Antonio. But wrecking the Bahamas was the 
worst known the New World. The Governor Jamaica said 


During the years 1823-1846, fewer than 131 vessels were lost between 
Land’s End and Revose Head, distance little more than forty miles. 
Jenkin, cit., 105. 

Gentleman’s Magazine (London, 1782), LII, 44. 
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its “settlers” 1682 that all the violence those islands arose 
from disputes over wrecks; and when Woodes Rogers arrived 
governor 1718 found the population the islands and keys 
composed almost entirely wreckers and pirates whom was 
unable distinguish. 


Similar disregard life and property and defiance govern- 
ment prevailed elsewhere along the coast North America. For 
example consider the wreck the Whidah 1717 near 
Eastham Cape Cod. The Whidah, commanded pirate Sam 
Bellamy, carried cargo chests gold and silver and large 
quantities goods. Both the ship and its cargo had been captured 
the pirates the Caribbean. They were sailing from the Maine 
coast raid Rhode Island towns when caught hurricane; 
the 111 pirates board only nine escaped death drowning. 


When Governor Shute Massachusetts learned the wreck 
saw visions treasure trove for the Crown—and riches for him- 
self. issued proclamation commanding the seizure the sur- 
viving pirates and all their treasure and goods the wreck. 
make certain his prize ordered Captain then 
command warship protecting the colony, take possession 
the wreck. 


Cape Cod Southack found, expected, the “Pepol very 
and unwilling give anything “of what they Gott the 
Rack.” The day after arriving Eastham published three 
meeting-houses proclamation the effect that was authorized 
the governor take command the wreck, with power “go 
into any house, shop, cellar, warehouse, room other place and 
case resistance break open any door, chests, trunks, and 
other packages” and seize any loot. made difference; the 
people thwarted his efforts force them disgorge. Captain 
Southack reported Governor Shute: “Sent Mr. Little and Mr. 
Cuttler the Rack. They got their that Night and Capt watch till 
came the Next morning. Coming their found the Rack 
all Pices, North and South, Distance from one another 
miles. Sir, whearshee Strock first see one Anchor Low water, 


Captain Cyprian Southack was sea-captain extraordinary versatility. 
1690 had commanded the Porcupine the Phips expedition sack 
Port Royal, which calculating venture wrote his parents London 
most fascinating account. O., class MLXXXI, No. 183. Later, became 
widely known the cartographer the North Atlantic coast. 
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sea being Great Ever sense ben here, Can not Come see 
what mey their for Riches, nor aney her Guns. All that can 
find saved Out her, her Cables and some her sailes, Cut all 
Pices the inhabitances here. Their has been this Rack Two 
hundred men Least Plundring her. Sum saye they Gott Riches 
Out the sand but Can not find them 

Southack did recover part the Whidah’s cargo because, when 
the Coroner’s jury asked for £83 bury the pirates, angrily 
replied that the colony’s money could not used for such purpose. 
The coroner then “putt stop” some the goods taken from 
the wreck and used this payment. His action was clear viola- 
tion the law which appropriated all pirates’ goods the Crown, 
but saved the community much expense. 

late 1853 the “wrecking” industry was said thriving 
Cape Cod. Emerson notes his Journal for that year that 
“Collins, the keeper, told found obstinate resistance Cape 
Cod the project building lighthouse this coast, 
would injure the wrecking observation which signi- 
fies that human impulses had not materially changed since that day 
two hundred and thirty-four years before when Devon villagers 


complained the Admiralty agent that the contemplated erection 
lighthouse their coast would take away “God’s Grace” from 
them. all the vermin the sea has spawned during the ages 
mankind, wreckers seem the most repellent. 


Hawes, The Bellamy Treasure (Augusta, Maine, 1940), 
pp. 57-58. 

Quoted George Francis Dow and John Henry Edmonds, The Pirates 
the New England Coast, 1630-1730 (Salem, Mass., 1923), pp. 127 ff. 
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rare talent William Blake (1757-1827) expressed 
itself variety forms, especially painting, engraving, 
and poetry. His reputation English poet has been changing 
one, for Blake has been difficult place neatly any the standard 
categories literary history and criticism. Blake’s independence 
spirit and uniqueness artist may explained part, then, 
outgrowth quite liberally endowed genius. His individualism 
can seen, too, reflection period: the age which 
lived was one wide, popular self-assertion, which human im- 
pulse the political and social revolutions America and France 
bear witness. His most famous works, which “The Lamb” and 
“The Tyger” are central symbols, parallel through mere coinci- 
dence the dates the French Revolution. The collection, “Songs 


Innocence,” appeared 1789, and the succeeding group 
poems, “Songs Experience,” came out “The Tyger,” 
poem the latter collection, the finest single demonstration 
William Blake’s deeply stimulating achievement the realm 
English poetry. place the outset, opposite its counterpart 


“Songs Innocence,” aid the reader and intro- 


duction this study. 


The Lamb The Tyger 


(From “Songs 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, 
Gave thee such tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 


(From “Songs Experience”) 


Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 

the forests the night, 

What immortal hand eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


what distant deeps skies 
Burnt the fire thine eyes? 

what wings dare aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


ase 
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Little Lamb, tell thee, And what shoulder, and what art, 
Little Lamb, tell thee: Could twist the sinews thy heart? 
calléd thy name, And when thy heart began beat, 
For calls himself Lamb. What dread hand? and what dread 
What the hammer? what the chain? 
are calléd his name. what furnace was thy brain? 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! What the anvil? what 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 
When the stars threw down their 
spears, 


And water’d heaven with their tears, 
Did smile his work see? 
Did who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 
the forests the night, 
What immortal hand eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


“The Tyger” short poetic masterpiece that best demon- 
strates whole quality mind—philosophic, mystic, intuitive, 
visionary—and poetic diction representative poet whose 
position English literature becomes increasingly eminent and 
consolidated the years pass and literary criticism grows more 
attentive the work that poor man but rich genius. poem 
itself, “The Tyger” begins take infinitely more meaning 
than has had simple but imaginative child’s poem, standing 
contrast the much more easily understood poem “Songs 
Innocence.” begins seen achievement vastly more 
subtle and suggestive than first impression might imply. reveals 
technique that clear example conscious art, process 
composition that informs every line and every word. points 
poetic talent unique for its creative method, profound for its felic- 
itous approach and intimacy with the symbols thought and 
insight. era when great deal modern poetry very much 
concerned with the treatment symbols and the effects intensity 
feeling, often harking back Donnean metaphysics for sug- 
gestions approach and expression, not amiss re-appraise 
this significant poem Blake’s from these points view, study 
him more deliberately and closely. time, too, when American 
critics and the American public begin pay the belated attention 
due Herman Melville, may prove stimulating and provocative 
further investigation compare the whale Melville’s master- 
piece myth and symbolism with Blake’s baffling but alluring 
“Tyger.” 
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The first paradox Blake that identified with the be- 
ginnings the romantic age English poetry blazing link 
between the pre-Romantic-Thomson-through-Burns-school and the 
great poets come the full Romantic period), but that, like John 
Donne one hundred and fifty years before him, one 
those poets beyond categorization: not only departure from the 
period before neo-classicism, but unique reaction that 
his own class. is, then, once the first clear signal 
romanticism, yet also such grand variation that new strain that 
he, like Shakespeare, exclusive literary figure. 


Blake can better appreciated, however, briefly consider 
him comparison with Donne, small literary variation himself. 
Both reacted revolted against the poetic tradition immediately 
preceding their careers: Donne against the weakened lyric tradi- 
tion, Blake against the satiric style that was current and the con- 
finement and triteness expression and thought that heroic couplet 
had come impose poetic genius. Both men, then, were stylistic 
rebels, speaking out individuals. Yet they differed, too, ap- 
proach and basic conception: where Donne sought eloquence 
through the theology and formalized faith his day, Blake saw 
indebtedness institutions, and this lack connection permitted 
him make the most unpredictable poetic flights. Both men are 
very close quality genuine intensity characteristic their 
temperaments, poetic and personal, but there gulf wide 
the universe between the intellectual efforts the first and the 
spiritual voyages the second. One dealt with conceits order 
wring out the paradoxes reason his work, twisting his lan- 
guage follow the convolutions and contours his deep and 
provocative thoughts. The second chose deal symbols order 
flash the intimations his spirit and the consciousness his 
soul, impossible express conventionally, upon the surface 
language; shall see that his problem, though profound 
Donne’s, was yet more difficult the elusiveness the issue, and, 
perhaps, the fundamental contradiction between human (or 
social) communication and that personal inner experience which 
inaccessible, formless, and unspeakable. But side side with 
the powerful but incommunicable experience Blake was the 
equally persuasive and insurgent impulse reveal his vision some- 
how, and the world has the mystic, striking, originally con- 
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notative and supremely imaginative and lyric poems this poet, 
who breathed and dreamed tremendous and exciting universe 
paradox and ultimate Nirvana. 

Blake’s art three-fold, consisting poetry, painting, and mu- 
sic.’ “The Tyger,” example, certainly poetry. painting 
the visual evocation the lines, and music the sound and 
swing the words and lines. Let consider the content “The 
Tyger” now, and then journey whatever philosophical 
artistic realms the discussion will take us. 

Why does Blake choose the his title and central sym- 
bol? Surely, the poem “Songs Experience” counterpart 
“The Lamb” “Songs Innocence.” not the opposite 
the lamb the lion? Before even begin analysis the stanzas, 
must settle the image, first the lamb, secondly the lion, 
thirdly the tiger. the conclusion be, after all, superficial, 
may deepen comprehension later without becoming inconsistent. 

“The Lamb” represents fairly understandable image. 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Little Lamb, tell thee: 

calléd thy name, 

For calls himself lamb. 


This clear reference the use this word John and 
The word diminutive that expresses the endearing 
relation which Jesus stands us: the “precious Lamb,” 
one with Him (and union with God also mentioned Isaiah). 
This whole concept summed the poem thus: 


became little child. 

child and thou lamb. 
are calléd his name. 


The obvious Biblical opposite the lamb the lion, much 
more complex symbol, however. The “roaring lion,” well the 
subtle serpent, Satan Peter. the Old Testament, Messiah 
the Lion the Tribe Judah, here pause and 
hold the philosophical issue open—it also the Lamb, combining 
opposites. That Blake uses the lion-symbol its simpler form (as 


William Butler Yeats, Poems William Blake (London, 1893), xvii. 
Robert Fausset, Bible Cyclopedia (London and New York, 
420. 


evil) and its more abstruse context (wrath and innocence in- 
dissolubly evident least two other poems. “Night” 
from “Songs Innocence” have: 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears gold 

And pitying the tender cries 

And walking round the 

Saying, “Wrath his meekness, 
And his health, sickness 

driven away 

From our immortal day. 

And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
can lie down and sleep.” 


This conclusive. really the “lion” that basic; yet poet, 
and such poet the free Blake, has the license transpose the 
image, particularly feels that color (such figures the “lion’s 
ruddy eyes” and “tears gold”) and other effects are better suited 
the picture tiger. His real and perfectly allowable switch 
symbol first seen “The Little Girl Found” his “Songs 


Experience” 


The “tiger,” then, the “lion” ancient religious lore, the in- 
scrutable incarnation wrath; and the baffling commixture 
cruelty and power with righteousness and purity. have the 


“Follow me,” [the lion] 
palace deep 
Lyca lies asleep. 


Then they followed 

Where the vision led, 

And saw their sleeping child 
Among tigers wild. 


image with which begin our analysis the thought-content 


the poem. 


First stanza 


Tyger! burning bright (Tiger, simple complex, with the fire life) 
the forests the night, (In the jungle maze our dark world) 

What immortal hand eye (What god, God?) 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? (Created you?) 


Let observe: “eye,” Blake’s thinking, conception for God 
(as shown other works his, like “The Four more 


Incidentally, lambs. 
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specifically, Clear Vision. The image fire has begun with 
the third word the poem, “burning,” very useful image 
Blake, developed now into forceful lines, rich mythological 
connotation. 


Second stanza 
what distant deeps skies (From where 
Burnt the fire thine eyes? (Came the life-element you?) 
what wings did aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? (What god was who fashioned you so?) 


Let observe, first, that while the image the first line here 
one distance, there is—together with the spatial—a time connota- 
tion; where and when, speak, are the questions asked. The 
figure the first two lines elusive, but highly suggestive basic, 
primordial considerations. The last two lines introduce the allusion 
ancient myth. They suggest, course, Prometheus, but are 
soon see that this first allusion, wavering is, will solidify 
into another symbol, more concrete and more closely related the 
thought the whole middle passage. For this brief second 
are content with Prometheus our background god, remembering 
that not only seized fire and brought earth, but that ancient 
lore also reveals, one account,* that helped create men, 
giving them some the qualities all the other animals. From 
the wonder and excitement the first stanza, the tone has shifted 
audacious note, and the perspective viewpoint has suddenly 
broken open and widened accordingly. Now the image narrow 
and its localization fix the mythological figure for us. 


Third stanza 


And what shoulder, and what art, and skill?) 

Could twist the sinews thy heart? (Could form the essential, powerful 
thing you are?) 

And when thy heart began beat, (When this essential thing that you are, 
did take form) 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? (What god?) 


The thought and image incomplete, but the stanzaic interruption 
gives the opportunity slide the Promethean image into the 
more substantial and relevant symbol: some god strength and 
skill, performing (we know from the previous stanzas and will 


Ansley, ed., The Columbia Encyclopedia (New York, 1938), 
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certain the next stanza) with and fire. Superficially, one 
thinks the Roman fire-god, Vulcan, but the Roman gives way 
the Greek, where the basic and convincing figure lies. the god, 
Hephaestus, who celebrated for—among other things that not 
concern here—his exquisite workmanship for all the gods, with 
additional associations around him anvil and hammer. is, 
fact, the “god skill and the god the plastic arts, and— 
significant way for us—he invariably pictured with his 
hammer and his chiton, type dress that, pointedly here, leaves 
his whole shoulder free work. The symbol the Creator thus 
amalgamated one. Certainly, not censure Blake for his 
multiple allusions. way, too, need not know that the figure 
Creator here more than one mythological character, but know- 
ing it, can appreciate the quick, simultaneous, developing al- 
lusions that are solidifying and rushing culminate the climax 
the next stanza. 


Fourth stanza 


What the hammer? what the chain? (What were the tools?) 

what furnace was thy brain? (In what beaker was your 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 

Dare its deadly terrors clasp? (What god could wield these tools and hold, 
let alone make—for made now—the power and terror you are?) 


The symbol the Creator complete here. Prometheus 
his “forethought,” Vulcan his identity with fire, Hephaestus 
the supremely skilled smith the universe, and even Thor, for 
that god’s hammer and anvil and frequent identification with Jove. 
total, the Creator, skillful beyond comparison, daring 
plan, omnipotent the task. And the tiger that has emerged? Its 
strength (of heart) can only imagined the force its crea- 
tion, force that could and dared “twist” (and the word be- 
comes superhuman) its sinews. It, itself, force and power, 
“deadly” and terrible. cruelty, and that baffling malign 
thing that stands contrary, not antithetic, the lamb. Why, 
this point, the “tiger” can called this question answered 
Blake another poem, “The Divine Image,” ending “Songs 
Experience,” which has direct pertinence the middle passages 
just concluded. 


Smith, ed., Dictionary Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology (Boston, 1849), 383. 
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The Human Dress forged Iron 
The Human Form fiery forge, 
The Human Face Furnace sealed 


poem, too, that names the cruel, jealous, terrible, secret, and 
hungry side man, which just true “divine image” 
mercy, pity, peace, and love (in the previous “Divine Image” 
“Song Innocence”) are characteristics our lamb-like nature. 
are now ready for comment. 


Fifth stanza 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And water’d heaven with their tears, 
(Lightning and thunderstorm—the actual, fulminatory 
beginning the working universe) 

Did smile his work see? 
smile for the inscrutable mystery has produced 
the world and each soul) 

Did who made the Lamb make thee? 
(The previous simile suggests positive answer 
this question, and this problem Creator and Meaning 
answered thus other works Blake) 


This climactic stanza, then, comments only asking the great, 
fundamental question: God one, and is, did make two 
different things, and are these creations not war with one an- 
other, and the “tyger,” then, symbol more than evil—of 
reconciliation, union, God (smiling), Himself? Its answer 
question, but the question, taken together with the unabhorrent 
tone the whole poem, answer itself and bolstered what 
outside material, Blake, can further bring bear the 
philosophic matter. 


The sixth stanza duplication the first, save for one signif- 
icantly altered has replaced “could” the creative 
activity, and have concluding shift from start that suggested 
caution and impossibility finish that states temerity and the 
fait accompli. 


Does, then, the tiger represent for Blake what the whale, later 
our country, may have meant for Melville: that wicked, galling 
impropriety Creation, that wrathful half the universe, that 
outward, powerful tormenting evil that frustrates man, and, just 
validly, that inward perverse and masochistic animal that con- 
stitutes one half each individual human soul? Blake’s poem and 
his other work equate the tiger with the later American symbol 
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Moby Dick, but because Blake much farther along the mystic 
road, his tiger more suggestive image, too. 


Let define some larger terms for moment, and orient our- 
selves. Let look upon mysticism, for instance, the art 
establishing conscious relation with the But because 
Blake did not partake any formalized formularized mysticism, 
let not mistake this mystical experience for philosophy. Now 
what, however, the Absolute? This, because Blake was artist 
and not not defined for us. not much 
state spiritual rest kind union Indwelling Love 
and transcendent Light. more the latter for Blake, and the 
symbolism employs (not describe state rest, but higher 
plane active being) symbolism that travels, showing the soul 
outward bound its home. are getting close the core 
Blake: for activism opposed passivity, prophetic vision 
against static reason, the “tigers wrath” against the “horses 
instruction.” The mysticism Blake vision the vision the 
prodigious and unthinkable metamorphosis the human mind,’ 
the identification God and Man. Now this is, see, Oriental 
concept. Does the Far Eastern symbolism—“Yang and Yin,” 
very useful graphic representation universal forces, the way— 
help here? 

Yin, find, the negative force, imagined dark clouds over 
the sun, water, too. Yang, discover, the positive force, the 
unclouded sun-disc, seen often fire (coincidence 
Yin and Yang, like the tiger and the lamb, are abstract 
each coming into existence the other’s expense (seasonal repre- 
sentations for the Chinese), hard and soft principles, motion and 
rest. Now, Nirvana the equilibrium between Yin and Yang, and 
this balance, this state psychic beatitude, implies actuating 
force: access desire generate blissful karma. implies (to 
translate Toynbee for our particular use here) challenge which 
there can mystical response. Only, this mystical response 
the part Blake was his own, unfettered philosophical school 
theological sect: was for him, and for Blake 


Underhill, Mysticism, Revised Edition (New York, 1930), 49. 
Frye, Symmetry (Princeton, 1947), 70. 
Toynbee, Study History, Abridged (New York 
and London, 1947), pp. 201-203. 
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Imagination identified with Fire. (This, course, his pre- 
dominant symbol and image “The Tyger.” Also, the vision 
generated universe—even re-generated one for Blake some 
his other poems—by some process metal and fire central 
image for him the “Four Zoas,” where the symbolism 
that the furnace our natural body, the bellows our lungs, and 
the hammer our This last reinforces our interpretation 
the third and fourth stanzas. 


The upshot the Yin-Yang polarity not actually antagonism, 
the deep sense, but rhythmic mutuality, alternating ascend- 
ance and decline, ultimate balance. one force wins. There 
only, the last sense, conquest defeat, such, but union. 
Fire isn’t antithetical water, you will. with water nec- 
essary part our universe. Experience not variance with 
innocence contrary, not contradictory, is, for instance, 
the doubt that reforms belief. The “tiger” the flame disbelief 
through which must go, for instance, kill the fiction that 
man’s desire lawless and evil. the profound sense, the “tiger” 
our world must the validation, another plane, the 
our world, experience the proof, newer level, innocence. 
the most personal sense, the “tiger” is, fact, not sheer un- 
adulterated evil and perversity the outer world, but, like Moby 
Dick again, the face creation, ever-ambiguous, the marvelous 
and the fatal together, within each us. 


For Blake, however, not for Melville later, the creation the 
“tiger” “smiling” creation, because the “dread” and “terrible” 
thing, there the “forests” our mundane world, 
intimate with the Absolute itself, identified with it, present with 
earth. Indeed, that “essential that the “tiger” Blake 
portrays striking, beautiful context. His mysticism, can 
understand now, different: attempts the reconciliation 
reality and the ideal earth. His symbols for this effort are 
inimitable begin with, shifting actual use, elusive conclusion, 
and fashioned out the texture Nature. is, effect, engaged 
the colossal task (needing its own furnace and trans- 
lating the truth his inner visionary world into the beauty this 
struggles disclose great matters imperfect means, 


Frye, op. cit., 253. 
Evelyn Underhill, op. cit., 274. 
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and his symbols, revoked originally, uniquely connotative, 
are suggestive his own inner imaginative being, the study 
which outsider must bend his complete, constant, sympathetic 
attention. 

should conclude this study with some remarks poetic 
style “The Tyger.” inventory diction, for example reveals 
how many ways Blake varies his “fire” image: burning, bright, 
burnt, fire again twice, and furnace. 

The second, third, and fourth stanzas are interesting illustrations 
accelerated imagery: shorter lines, actually choppy expres- 
sion, help give the feeling speed. The fifth stanza has signif- 
icantly longer, more flowing lines, slowing the pace. the one 
hand, rapidity stylistic aid the dazzling picture of.creation, 
and the other, the slower pace helps give pause and weight 
the completed activity. And the two variables, quickness and meas- 
ure, are inclosed symmetrically (not fearfully) almost identical 
stanzas. 

The impatience permitted Blake his symbolic allusions 
the Creator allow him, too, his language. The last line the 
second stanza— 


What the hand dare seize the fire? 


not grammatical perfection, but does not really need small 
verbals pronouns does not want them. Things are going 
too fast and excitingly here for become picayune our 
demands. 

There are, too, some alliterative the poem, nailing 
the piece burning bright, frame and fearful, distant deeps, 
shoulders and sinews, and art and heart approximate alliterations 
(as “eye” and “symmetry” are approximate rimes), began and 
beat, stars and spears, smile and see, and, course, Tiger, Tiger— 
all which are too close one another accidental. 

recall, viewing the poem synthetic whole now, rather 
than analyzing its constituent parts have been doing, that for 
Blake poetry, painting, and music were the three powers art 
which paid homage. This poetry its miraculous blend 
thought, feeling, and expression. The poem music its lyricism, 
kind sonata (allegro and andate with the theme either end). 
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painting that evokes brilliant, colorful, naturalistic images 
that flash upon the mind visually. 

Here that can remember, too, biographical note—Blake’s 
antagonism the neo-classic art about him. And this pervasive 
protest made against the restrictions his day—in all arts— 
come back his pioneering romanticism: his belief that the 
Absolute, least, for him, achieved through the Imagination, and 
his less profound but equally significant feelings about human fel- 
lowship, freedom, positivism. the pre-romantic line (the Thom- 
son-to-Burns school) can fitted expanding influence; 
the romantic line (the Wordsworth-through-Byron school) 
can hailed the initial exponent, for his opposition restraint, 
denial, exploitation, convention. But, like Donne, whom re- 
sembles intensity, but differs from approach and fundamental 
character, variation too. 

the true sense, individual enough, great enough per- 
haps, stand alone and apart from convenient categories. 
“bright” enough burn all himself the “forests” the literary 
“night.” 

literary figure these proportions (more timeless than 
with this proficiency art, these characteristics 
mind, these institutions spirit, and these reconciliations phil- 
osophic opposites, may have good deal say and suggest 
generation newly appreciative the metaphysical technique 
Donne, newly preoccupied with the profound symbolisms Mel- 
ville, and perennially haunted the contradictions its own 
time thought and feeling. 
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